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VESPERS, FEAST OF THE PURIFICATION 


, God, our Father and Lord, 
bestow upon Thy trusting people 

the largess of Thy peace; 

that in Thy temple we too may see Thy Salvation, 
whom Simeon the Just received into his arms; 

that He who became a light 

to shine upon the nations 

may look with pardon upon the sins 

of those who trust in Him. Amen. 


O Lord, whom men have seen in human form, 
whom the ends of the earth have beheld in prophecy, 
who wert foretold by the voice of the prophets, 

and in visible form wert glorified 

by the songs of the people: 

grant we beseech Thee, 

that we may ever be Thy most pure lamps; 

that Thou, the Author of light, 

mayest shine through us always, 

and dwell in us without ceasing. Amen.’ 





*Translated from the Mozarabic liturgy, Migne, P. L. 86, 1089 & 1087. 
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THE INNER REALITY OF FEASTS 
CANDLEMAS 


HEN THE Vesper anthem of our Lady changes 
from “Alma Redemptoris Mater’ to “Ave Re- 
gina Coelorum,”’ we feel that the Christmas cycle 
is passing into that of Easter. The feast of the 
Presentation of Our Lord in the Temple is a 
transitional feast—looking back to Christmas and the Incar- 
nation, and forward to Easter and the Redemption. So reluc- 
tant is it to part with the joyous spirit of the Mystery in 
which the glory of the Word-made-flesh has shone forth anew, 
that it imprisons the glow of that glory in tapers of wax and 
claims for itself the privilege of making them sacred signs of the 
Incarnation.’ It even appropriates the name ‘‘Candlemas’’ to declare 
its intimate relation to the divine Child whose flesh, as St. Anselm 
says, is typified by the wax, His soul by the wick, and His divinity 
by the flame. 

Yet, so eager is the feast to hasten the re-presentation of the 
Sacrifice of the Lamb of God, ‘‘who by dying hath overcome our 
death,”” that the principal theme of the feast is the offering of the 
Christ Child in the Temple. This offering in the arms of Simeon 
is almost the last prophetic sign before its fulfilment in reality on 
the cross; in it, the offerings of the Old and New Testament meet. 
But, although the feast looks back to Christmas and forward 
through Good Friday to Easter, its pervading spirit is that of the 
Epiphany. Therefore, Epiphany, or Manifestation, will be the 
keynote of the period of preparation preceding the feast, and the 
study of the sacrameatal principle will be the integrating bond of 
the studies and activities which will prepare the student to partic:- 
pate in its celebration.* 

Some teachers of religion have expressed certain misgivings as 
to the wisdom of applying the term “‘sacramental’’ to anything 








1Cf. R. Guardini, Sacred Signs. 

*Cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XVI, No. 1 (Nov. 30, 1941), for the plan of 
integrating music, Latin, art, drama, character training, Catholic Action through 
Christian doctrine based on the dogma, worship and moral drawn from six feasts 
of the liturgical year celebrated from September to June. 
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but sacraments and sacramentals in the technical sense of those 
terms. But, would it not be a pity to restrict the scope of anything 
so basic as the mode of intercommunication established by God 
between Himself and man, founded on His nature and ours, merely 
through fear of some misapprehension which could be easily 
dispelled? Hilaire Belloc’s essay, “Sacramental Things,’’ shows 
the principle at work in the material order. Pedagogically, it is 
quite a good place from which “‘to take off.” To let students see 
one, great, immutable principle working throughout the universe 
is valuable, if only from the educational point of view. But when 
they can be led to see that Christ is the exemplar of the principle, 
His divinity shining through His humanity; when they learn to 
recognize the Church as the extension of His being through time 
and space, and the liturgy as the prolongation of His redemptive 
action—they begin to know God as the divine artist that He is. 
They say to themselves, if not in these words, at least in their 
meaning: The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment declareth the works of His hands (Ps. 18:18). 

Whole views are desirable in any subject but especially in reli- 
gion. We must give them to our children; we must give them ways 
of getting them for themselves: we must make them know their 
faith as the living organic structure which it is, built by the Holy 
Ghost, with every one of its parts intimately bound to all the 
others.’ Third year students are quite capable of getting this view.* 
The following method has proved helpful in developing in them 
the power to distinguish the more real, permanent and spiritual 
element of an event appealing to the intellect, from the less real, 
transitory and sensible elements which surround it and offer 
themselves to the imagination. 

The method deals with the sacramental principle and may be 
called, for want of a better name, Applying Principles of Christian 
Thought. What are the principles; to what are they applied; how 
are they to be applied; and why? These are the questions which 





5Cf. K. Adam, Christ Our Brother, p. 38. 

*A help to the formation of such a view will be given in another article of this 
series in the form of an outline showing God’s plan for mankind in Adam, re- 
established in Christ, and carried out in the Church through the liturgy. 

In the technical use, i.e., appealing to the senses. 
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need to be answered. The principles are the elimination of limits— 
of time, of space, and of individuality or (perhaps better than indi- 
viduality) of isolation. These principles of elimination may be 
applied, with advantage, to any event, but especially, to any event 
of our Lord’s life whether in Palestine or in the Church, or to a 
religious picture which is a graphic representation of such an event. 
We shall show presently how they may be applied to the event of 
the presentation of our Lord in the Temple. But, let us consider, 
first, why they need to be applied. 

Matter is the vehicle of spirit. Its role is to manifest meaning. 
But matter has certain characteristics which tend to conceal rather 
than to reveal what it is supposed to signify. Matter occupies 
space; it is subservient to time; it is the principle of individuation. 
Therefore, its tendency is to circumscribe the spiritual reality which 
it enfolds, to tie it down to a particular place and time, and to so 
individuate it as to isolate it from its social significance. The rela- 
tion of meaning to matter may be visualized as a series of four 
concentric circles with meaning in the center surrounded by time, 
place, and individuality. If we pierce through the transitory and 
sensible elements of time, place, and individuality—all of which 
are real in the physical order—we shall penetrate to the more real, 
to the abiding spiritual reality which, although clothed in different 
ways at different times and in different places, nevertheless remains 
the same. Moreover, whenever we are considering an action of 
Christ, we must remember that He is a divine Person and that 
therefore all His acts have of necessity infinite significance. Unless 
these basic truths are understood, what does a person make out of 
such a statement as this, ‘‘Baptism and the death of Christ are the 
same spiritual reality’’?* which is only a restatement of St. Tho- 
mas’ teaching that the eternal Father looks upon the baptized as 
having undergone the passion of Christ.’ 


Without further delay, let us now apply the principles of elimi- 
nation to the event of our Lord’s presentation in the Temple. 
The historical event itself may be considered as central or “‘pres- 
ent.”’ Its time element is forty days after the birth of the Child, 





*Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., The Christian Mind, p. 59. 
*Summa Theol., III, q. 69, art. 2. 
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REALITY OF FEASTS 


in the reign of Augustus, when Cyrinus was governor of Syria, in 
the sixth age of the world, in the first “‘year of our Lord.’” Its 
place element is the Temple in Jerusalem. The individuating ele- 
ments will include all the circumstances not actually embraced by 
the time and space elements. They will be the Child, the Mother, 
and the offering of turtle doves, the ransom gift of the poor, in 
obedience to the Law; St. Joseph the foster father, Anna, and 
Simeon with his accompanying song and his prophetic words. 

Now, if we take away the “‘accidents,”’ the ‘‘outer form” of the 
event, we shall discover that the underlying ‘‘substance,”’ its “‘inner 
form,”’ is the offering to the eternal Father of all human nature 
seeking union with Him through His divine Son who, actually on 
that day, as the Word-made-flesh, came into His own Temple as 
Malachias had foretold. Let us consider then offering to be the 
underlying spiritual reality of the event and, in the light of it, 
apply the principle of elimination of time. Let us go back from 
the event, considered as central or “‘present,”’ into the past, that is, 
into the Old Dispensation, looking upon all the offerings before 
the coming of Christ as the dawning of the Light. If space permit- 
ted, we might cite some of them. Then let us go from the event, 
into the future, even to our present and beyond it to the end of 
time. We shall find that offering reaching its zenith on the cross 
when Christ offered Himself for us to the Father; that the full 
radiance of that offering shines into the present through the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and that it will continue to do so to the end of 
time. But if the “‘official’’ shining has come through the holy 
Sacrifice, surely every Christian offering has been at least the “‘un- 
official’’ medium of the same Light of Life. Beyond time, through- 
out eternity, the offering of the Lamb slain from the beginning 
of the world will continue in the Temple which is the Lord God 
Almighty, where the Lamb who is the offering is also the light.* 

Space will not permit further application of the principles but 
what has been done in applying the principle of elimination of 
time to the event of our Lord’s presentation in the Temple may 





*Cf. Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., articles in ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XIV, 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, in connection with the Summa, I, q. 10, art. 4, 5, for an inter- 
esting and enlightening discussion of time in relation to Christ. 

"Apec. 13:26: 21:22.25. 
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be done in the same manner with the other two principles. The 
important point is to keep in view that we are trying to form 
Christians wtih Catholic minds which will see all things in rela- 
tion to Christ, minds that will know Him living in the Church 
as well as in Palestine, minds that will recognize the least of the 
brethren as fellow members of His body. 

Nor is there space to include one or two answers to the question 
asked of third year students in a mid-year test in Christian doc- 
trine. 

“Apply the ‘Principles of Christian Thought’ to the picture attached 
to the test paper.” The picture was one of the Ars Sacra—the Christ 
Child in the manger with the traditional ox and ass gazing into space 
and with very untraditional little angels and children peering 
intently into the crib. 
It was interesting to see with what facility the students disposed 
of the “‘accidents’”’ and recognized the “‘substance’’; how they could 
identify it under different forms before and after the “‘event,’’ in 
different settings and under a variety of circumstances. 

The feast of the Presentation of our Lord in the Temple offers 
many opportunities for liturgical education. One which must not 
be overlooked is the blessing of the candles. The prayers of blessing 
should be read and explained in the Christian doctrine class a few 
days before February second. They might be compared with the 
prayers used for the blessing of the Paschal candle. The children 
should know by heart the antiphon, ““Lumen ad revelationem gen- 
tium.”’ They should be taught the translation of it in Latin 
class, the music of it in singing class, and they should sing it, 
alternating with the schola, as they go up to the altar to receive 
the blessed candle. The ceremony makes a great impression on 
them when they are taught the symbolism of it and understand 
that the Church, in giving them the lighted candle, is sending 
them forth to carry the Light of Life into the darkness of the 
world and that they themselves are the medium through which 
Christ will shine if they will let Him. 

This seems an opportune moment to teach them the use of 
candles as sacramentals—to burn during storms, to have lighted 
when the Blessed Sacrament is brought to the sick, to place in the 
hands of the dying. What a beautiful thing it would be if the same 
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baptismal candle which lighted the way of the soul into the 
beginnings of Christian combat could, at the moment of death, 
be the burning torch of its triumph and could light up the way of 
its last journey through the shadows of death into everlasting 
life! 

The contribution of the art class to the preparation of the feast 
must not be forgotten. In these troubled times, when hatred is 
rife amongst the nations, we must strengthen the bonds of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. The theme of charity was given last year to the 
art class to be expressed in a picture of the symbolic type described 
in Article One of this series. The picture which they produced” 
showed our Lady in profile, a tall straight figure holding out the 
Christ Child in offering to God the Father. Directly above the halo 
surrounding the head of the Infant were two other intersecting 
circles. In the second, the Holy Spirit with outstretched wings 
hovered over the Child. In the center of the third circle was pic- 
tured a hand pointing downward, the symbol of God the Father. 
A triangle of light radiated from the three intertwined circles onto 
the earth beneath, enveloping the Christ Child, our Lady, and 
children of as many nations as there were classes in the upper 
school. Each of these children held in her hand a lighted candle 
which in some ingenious way was made to grow shorter during 
the nine days before the feast to indicate that the students were 
bringing the Light of the World to the children in distress, at an 
expense to themselves. 

If time or circumstances do not permit the production of as long 
a pageant as the one placed at the end of this article, a short pro- 
logue and the miming of the scene of the presentation of our 
Lord in the Temple, with the singing of the antiphon “Lumen ad 
revelationem gentium’’ at the beginning and end of the ““Nunc 
dimittis’’ will be an effective preparation for the feast. 


A PAGEANT FOR CANDLEMAS”* 


Setting: There is a platform with two steps approaching it extending 
across the back of the stage. The center of the platform is reserved 





Suggested by the Maredret picture, Number A. P. 13. 
“The introductory part of the pageant was suggested by Henri Ghéon’s Mys- 


tere de la Messe. 
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for Wisdom, the Synagogue, the Church; the steps on both sides of 
the center, for the Prophets and Evangelists.” 


Wisdom enters, escorted by angels. 
Enter the unseeing Multitude groping their way, led by Duty. 
Multitude 1: This way? 
Multitude 2: No, this— 
Multitude 3: Where are you leading us? We cannot see our way. 
Duty: I do not see the way but I go because the Church bids me go. 
Multitude 1: We are as the blind. 
Multitude 2: We are as those who beat the air and cannot find their way. 
Multitude 3: We are like children in the night, seeking our way through 
a dark forest. 
Wisdom: What seek you? Who are you? Pagans? groping for the light? 
Multitude 1: No, we are Christians. 
Multitude 2: We keep the commandments of God and of the Church. 
Multitude 3: We go to Mass. 
Multitude 1: Because it is right; because it is commanded. 
Multitude 2: Because it is our duty and because we know that it is good. 
Multitude 3: Because we have been told that it helps our souls. 
Multitude 1: But we do not understand, and that is why we walk in 
the darkness. 


Wisdom: Stop and hearken to me. You believe but you do not look 
within. Christianity means to you the fulfilment of duty, the fol- 
lowing after Christ instead of living by His life, and seeing all things 
in the glory of His light. Poor and frail, fallen human nature! Hav- 
ing eyes you see not, neither do you understand. Unloose the fetters 
from your eyes and fix your gaze upon the things that I shall show 
you. 

Multitude 1: Who are you? 

Multitude 2: What is your name? 


Wisdom: 1 am Wisdom, the brightness of eternal light, the mirror of 
God’s majesty and the image of His goodness. I dwell in the highest 
places and my throne is in a pillar of cloud. From the beginning and 
before the world was I created, and unto the world to come I shall 
not cease to be. I will make doctrine to shine forth as the morning 
light, and I will declare it afar off and enlighten all that hope in 
the Lord. 

Multitude (together or one): O God, give us Wisdom that sitteth by 
Thy throne. Send her to us from Thy holy heaven and from the 
throne of Thy majesty that she may be with us and may labor with 
us that we may know what is acceptable to Thee. . . . For who 





The general atmosphere and costuming should be along the lines suggested 
in Article One (Nov. 30th issue, p. 10) 
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shall know Thy thought except Thou give Wisdom and send Thy 
Holy Spirit from above? 

Choir: “Veni Sancte Spiritus. .. .” (While this is being sung, the Multi- 
tude moves to each side of the stage outside the curtains.) 

Wisdom: Let your eyes be opened, all ye that desire to understand; and 
see! I, Wisdom, will stay the sun and stars in their courses. I will 
show you the secrets of the Most High. I will tear asunder the man- 
tles of time and space and symbol which enfold the reality of tomor- 
row’s holy celebration. I will show you how, in the dawning of the 
light, God spoke first by the prophets; how, in the noon-day, He sent 
His Son to flood the world with His light; and, finally, how, in these 
later days, that light is still shining through His life-giving action 
in the holy liturgy. 

Choir: ““O Sapientia” (or, “O Oriens’’). 


(Wisdom moves off stage. Enter Synagogue and Prophets.) 


Synagogue: Hearken to me, O my people, and give hear to me, O my 
tribes! For a law shall go out from me and my judgment shall rest 
to be a light to nations. My Just One is near at hand. Arise, put on 
thy strength, O Sion, put on the garments of thy glory, O Jerusalem, 
the city of the Holy One. Loose the bonds from off thy neck, O 
captive daughter of Sion. For He that made thee shall rule over thee. 
The Lord of Hosts is His name. Arise, ye sons of God, and prophesy! 

Isaias: Thus saith the Lord: Incline your ear, and come to me; hear, and 
your soul shall live, and I will make an everlasting covenant with 
you. Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem, for thy Light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For behold, darkness shall 
cover the earth, and a mist the people; but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and His glory shall be seen upon thee. And the gentiles shall 
walk in thy light, and kings in the brightness of thy rising. Lift up 
thy eyes round about and see. Behold I have given thee to be the 
Light of the Gentiles that thou mayest be My Salvation even to the 
farthest parts of the earth. 

Daniel: 1 beheld therefore in the vision of the night and, lo! one like the 
Son of Man came. . . . Even to the Ancient of Days and they pre- 
sented Him before Him. And He gave Him power and glory and 
a kingdom. And all people and tribes and tongues shall serve Him. 
His power is an everlasting power that shall not be taken away: 
and His kingdom shall not be destroyed. 

Aggeus: The Desired of nations shall come and I will fill this house with 
glory, saith the Lord of Hosts. Great shall be the glory of this last 
house; more than the first, and in this place I will give peace, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. 

Malachias: Presently the Lord whom you seek and the Angel of the Testa- 
ment, whom you desire, shall come to His Temple. Behold! He com- 
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eth, saith the Lord of Hosts, and who shall be able to think of His 

coming or who shall stand to see Him, for He is like a refining fire 

and like the fuller’s herb. And He shall sit refining and cleansing 

the silver and they shall offer sacrifices to the Lord in justice. 
Choir and Student Body: “Lumen ad revelationem. . . .” 


(While this is sung, the Church enters from one side with the Apos- 
tles to replace the Synagogue who exits from the other side with the 
Prophets. A large missal is brought and held by two acolytes or 
levites as the Church chants the collect of the feast of the Purifica- 
tion in English.) 

St. John: Jesus spoke to them saying: I am the Light of the World. He 
that followeth Me walketh not in darkness but shall have the light 
of life. If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not because he seeth 
the light of this world, but if he walk in the night, he stumbleth, 
because the light is not in him. . .. Yet a little while, the light is 
among you, walk whilst you have the light that the darkness over- 
take you not. . . . Whilst you have the light, believe in the light 
that you may be the children of light. 

St. Peter: But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people; that you may declare His virtues who 
hath called you out of darkness into His marvelous light; whereunto 
you do well to attend, as to a light that shineth in a dark place, until 
the day dawn and the day star arise in your hearts. 

St. Paul: For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts to give light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Christ Jesus. . . . But what fellowship 
hath light with darkness? . . . Walk then as children of the light, 
giving thanks to God the Father who hath made us worthy to be 
partakers of the lot of the saints in light. For all you are the children 
of light and children of the day—not of the night nor of darkness. 

St. Luke: reads the gospel of the feast. 

(Before St. Luke begins to read, two Levites bring the Paschal can- 
dle and place it at the foot of the steps in front of the Church. The 
characters—Our Lady with the Child, St. Joseph, Simeon and Anna 
take their places and mime the action of the narrative. When Simeon 
takes the Light of the World into his arms and the “school” begins 
the ““Nunc Dimittis,” the Levites light the candle above the Child’s 
head. The “Unseeing Multitude,” having been initiated into the 
meaning of the feast, come from both sides, outside the curtain, with 
candles. They pass behind the central group, light their candles from 
the Paschal candle, and pass off stage on the opposite side from which 
they came—carrying forth the Light of Life into the darkness of 
the world.) 
H. B. 
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THE BIRTH,OF THE CATHOLIC ACTION CELL 
I. THE ROLE OF THE PRIEST 


HE POPES, particularly Pius XI, have written much 

about the office of the priest or chaplain in Catholic Action. 

These directions of course, are to guide the priest in all 

forms of Catholic Action. They are accordingly to be 

applied also to the cell-technique in producing holy, social- 
minded apostolic leaders who understand their environment, plan 
its Christianization, and act to effect it. 

The priest must recognize the need for Catholic Action. Even in 
normal circumstances the hierarchy has called upon all members of 
the mystical body to help restore all things to Christ. Just as in 
the official prayers of the Church all members corporatively parti- 
cipate, so in the official actions of the Church all members corpo- 
ratively participate under the direction of the bishops. Particularly 
is this true of the select few in the laity who have been called by 
God to an intense activity. The richer their participation in Christ- 
likeness, the more energetic will be their efforts to help the clergy 
in the work of Christening the world—their world. 

We have had occasion in similar circumstances to stress the fact that 
there is nothing new in Catholic Action. In its essence it is as old as 
the Church itself, but it has only come to be studied in all its ful- 
ness in recent times. It arises partly from the need which the Catholic 
hierarchy has always felt for lay assistants in the promotion of the 
faith, and partly from the desire of the faithful whose zeal prompts 
them to cooperate in the extension of the reign of Christ. It thereby 
realizes the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles in his epistle to the 
Philippians when he speaks of his “collaborators” including pious 
women, and requests that they should be treated as, “having labored 
with him in the gospel” (Phil. 4:5).’ 

The need of lay apostles becomes more acute in times of danger. 
The assaults of paganism are better organized than ever before. 
Nobody knows btter than the bishops and priests how successfully 
secularism and materialism have crept into every phase of life, 
international, national, domestic, political, educational, economic, 
recreational, even cultural. Even if the number of priests were 





"Letter of Pius XI to Cardinal Segura, archbishop of Tcledo, Nov. 6, 1929. 
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doubled, they would be unable to meet the onslaught alone. In 
many cases they would be the last ones to whom people would 
listen. And it is impossible for them to bring Christ to the fac- 
tories and courts and legislatures and classrooms and offices. 
We review too the industry of the clergy and the zeal of the bishops. 
You in your turn are familiar with the conditions of the times and 
realize the changes required by them. On the one hand society is 
becoming increasingly paganized and vast numbers live without any 
knowledge of the Christian heritage, so that without its inspiration 
the worth of faith and morals is ignored. On the other hand, We 
observe with concern that the number of priests is inadequate to the 
needs of the day, here for lack of vocations, there from restrictions 
of intercourse with men. Thus is the teaching of the gospel ham- 
pered.” 

Particularly are the bishops and pastors conscious of a dearth 
of leaders among the body of lay apostles. There is no lack of 
willingness. But there is a shortage of “‘the more learned and 
experienced who may supply warmth to the whole mass and raise 
it up, with the power of the evangelical leaven.’’* The lay leader 
who understands his re-birth in baptism, his lay priesthood, his 
activity in the Mass, will automatically be a force among his fel- 
iows in bringing the spiritual life to individuals and to society. 

Both from doctrinal premises and from the need of the times, 
Catholic Action “‘obliges priests as well as laity’’* and “‘ought to be 
considered by pastors as belonging necessarily to their ministry.’ 

Catholic Action cannot begin or continue without the assistance 
of priests. The very nature of Catholic Action emphasizes this. 
The laity participate in the apostolate of the Church under the 
direction of the hierarchy. And the Church is organized in dioceses 
and parishes. It is the bishop, therefore, and the pastor, who are 
the soul of Catholic Action from its very concept. If this be true 
of larger associations, it is all the more true in the training of lead- 
ers by means of the cell-technique. Here the direction of the priest 
is absolutely essential. Not only does he train the leader of the 
cell; the priest must guide the leader in the conducting of the meet- 





"Ibid. 

"Letter of Pius XI to Cardinal Centra and the Brazilian hierarchy, October 
27. 1935. 

‘Letter of Pius XI to the Argentine hierarchy, February 4, 1931. 

5Letter of Pius XI te Cardinal Gasparri, January 24, 1927. 
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ings. He must encourage the members, inspire them with apostolic 
zeal, fill them with a sense of responsibility, and help increase daily 
efforts. 

“Catholic Action, although of its nature a work for the laity, 
can neither begin, nor prosper, nor produce the proper fruits with- 
out the assiduous and diligent activity of the priests.’” 

In the small group, and among leaders, it is very essential that 
the priest ‘‘must so guide, that the laity may not stray from the 
narrow path of authority entrusted them by the hierarchy.’” 

It is the priest alone, moreover, endowed with holy orders, who 
gradually brings about the religious and moral formation of the 
leader and members cf the cell. Spiritual perfection comes to them 
through the liturgy—with all that word implies. From the bap- 
tismal font and altar and confessional he brings to them and aug- 
ments in them the supernatural life which incorporates them in the 
body of Christ. It is through his efforts on the leader that the re- 
living of Christ comes to them in the ecclesiastical year. Only he 
can open to the leader’s astounded eyes the full panorama and 
significance of the sacrifice of the Mass. They will not give Christ 
to others unless they become Christs themselves. 

The Catholic Youth Movement will be what its assistants (chap- 
lains) make it. These are words that involve either the highest praise 
and merit, or the gravest admonition and responsibility.” 

Catholic Action says to each of its ecclesiastical assistants, in regard 
to the share entrusted to each: “My lot is in thy hands” (Ps. 30:16).° 

It should be emphasized, however, that the priests’ activity with 
the cell does not in any way diminish the efforts of its members or 
lessen their responsibilities. It is a lay movement. The priest should 
not interfere in the cell meeting, although he most certainly should 
be present. Should he wish to offer suggestions or make corrections, 
it is advisable to do so after the meeting. Or better, he can advise 
the leader while he is preparing the next meeting with him in the 
rectory. 





“Letter of Pius XI to the Argentine hierarchy, February 4, 1931. 

"Ibid. 

SDiscourse of Pius XI to the ecclesiastical assistants of Italian Catholic Youth, 
September 9, 1925. 

‘Letter of Pius XI to the review The Ecclesiastical Assistant, January 30, 


1932. 
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II. BEGINNING THE CELL 


The priest should keep three things in mind when he contem- 
plates the birth of a Catholic Action cell. 


First, the cell-technique, like all other forms of Catholic Action, 
should be used within parochial boundaries. The parish is the 
“‘miniature mystical body.’’ There is the shepherd. There is the 
baptismal font, the womb of the parish. There is the altar. From 
it comes the supernatural life. In it is corporativeness—of prayer, 
sacrifice, action. Some exception can be made in high school, col- 
lege, military, and professional cells; but only when, for tempo- 
rary reasons, cells of parishioners are impossible. Even then, the 
members must understand from the outset that the arrangement 
is neither permanent nor ideal. These exceptions should be made 
reluctantly, especially in these days when the laity in our large 
urban centers are prone to neglect the parochial fellowship. 

Second, the cell-technique is not for large numbers of the laity. 
Its success is measured by the quality, not the quantity of the 
existing cells. It aims at producing leaders, holy leaders. The priest 
must not expect that they will appear in mass production. The for- 
mation of good militants is a slow, painstaking process. The 
priest’s time would not be wasted if he spent a whole year on one 
cell of six or eight members. Indeed it would be worth the effort 
if he trained only one or two leaders in some particular milieu. 
As Pope Pius XI once suggested, our Lord worked three years on 
one cell of twelve members.” 

Experience has proven that it is unwise to explain the cell- 
technique to an assembly of students, for example, with the pur- 
pose of interesting some of them in forming a cell. The re- 
sponse will be gratifying, but the results in two or three months 
will be far from satisfactory. No, even in an age when we do other 
things speedily and efficiently, the lay leader must be chosen and 
trained by a slower process. It takes time—and plenty of time. 
God gives the increase. 


The axiom “Nemo dat quod non habet—No one can give what he 
does not possess,” precludes from the work of the apostolate all who 





Discourse of Pius XI to the diocesan ecclesiastical assistants of Italian Cath- 
olic Action, September 9, 1930. 
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lack a formation in Christian virtue, without which Catholic Action 
will not only prove fruitless but lifeless. Because this can come only 
from the clergy, it will require, as We fully realize, additional labor, 
but is not the ministry undertaken by the priest full of pain and 
difficulty, and are these not counterbalanced by special consolations? 
Priests will find faithful and energetic assistants in Catholic Action 
who will prove invaluable for work in fields whence the influence 
of the clergy is now excluded.” 

Thirdly (and this follows from the above) the Catholic Action 


cell does not remove the need for the large lay organization in the 
parish. 

The first step is to decide upon what kind of a cell is to be 
formed. It must be of one milieu, that is, made up of working 
boys or working girls or college-men or college-women or lawyers 
or teachers or high school boys or high school girls. Under no | 
conditions should the cell be composed of mixed environments or 
of both sexes. Without doubt the most necessary is the cell most 
difficult to form, namely, the cell of working boys. The cells from 
schools are easiest to form. It is not so difficult to choose prospective 
leaders and it is easier to specialize them, to get six or eight mem- 
bers of the same sex from the same school or even from the same 
room. There is great need of Catholic Action cells in our public 
high schools and colleges as well as in our Catholic schools. 


The working class, either urban or rural, has the greatest need 
of all. More than any other group it has been surrounded by and 
become the victim of pagan individualism and materialism. No one 
can read the great encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI without 
realizing that the faith of the working people has been sorely tried 
and that only the love of Christ the Carpenter can restore their 
human dignity and bring back to them a realization of the 
supernatural life He merited for them. 

But the greatest care must be exercised in behalf of the humble 
classes, especially the farmers and Jaborers, whom the Church at all 
times, following in the footsteps of its divine Founder, especially 
loves and cherishes, deploring the many labors ever pressing upon 
them and concerned at the great dangers by which their souls are 
increasingly menaced: dangers due to the wide dissemination among 





“Letter of Pius XI to the bishops of the Argentine, February 4, 1931. 
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the weakest of the flock of specious doctrines of unrest and wick- 
edness.” 

Once the milieu has been decided upon (let us suppose it is a 
cell of working boys), the chaplain should look about for one or 
two of these boys in his parish who show possibilities. What type 
should be pick? 

The boy should be intelligent. He should give indications of 
the qualities of leadership: an ability to influence others in his 
factory or shop. This does not necessarily mean a ‘‘go-getter.” 
Appearances are often deceiving. It helps, however, when he has a 
certain amount of popularity. He should be of the persevering, 
sacrificing type, or capable of becoming so. The work of the cell 
is slow and humble. Publicity obstructs its effect. It is under-sur- 
face work and devoid of the external glory which most young 
people crave. The boy must have common sense. There is no room 
in the cell movement for dreamers, sentimentalists, emotionalists. 
The boy must become capable of a deep, substantial love of God 
and his neighbor. It is not necessary, nor even preferable, that he 
be numbered among the “‘good boys” of the parish. But he must 
be able to acquire a rugged piety. He must be capable of enthu- 
siasm, a quict, determined enthusiasm. But that enthusiasm must 
not be mistaken for fitness. He must give evidence of loyalty to the 
Holy See and to his bishop. The cell participates in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy. It does not supplant the hierarchy. He must think 
with the Church. 

Of all these things the priest can judge as he discusses Catholic 
Action with the boy. It may be necessary to talk of everything 
but Catholic Action in the beginning. Sometimes obstacles separat- 
ing priest and boy must be gradually eliminated. The priest must 
‘“‘work’’ on his prospectives the same way the boys will ‘‘work”’ 
on their environments later. 

How can the priest approach the subject when he feels the time 
propitious? His aim is to impress upon the boy his responsibility 
for bringing Christ into his own factory or shop. The responsi- 
bility comes, of course, from membership in the mystical body of 
Christ. Once he feels his responsibility, enthusiasm will follow. 





‘oo of Pius XI te Cardinal Centra and the Brazilian hierarchy, October 
27, 3933. 
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Once he grasps the fundamental concept of the mystical body, he 
realizes that he must be a healthy cell in that body; that he must 
enrich life in other cells; that he must do his part to add other 
cells and thus bring the body to its fulness. What else is this but 
the double aim of Catholic Action, namely, personal perfection 
and the apostolate? 

In a series of informal talks with the boy or boys, the priest 
must instil at least the beginnings of an appreciation of this doc- 
trine. It will grow from the cell meetings, the apostolate, days of 
recollection, Catholic Action schools. 

What is the best method of initiating this appreciation? The 
doctrine itself is not complex. Christ’s own example of the vine 
and branches and St. Paul’s analogy of a body and its members 
can easily establish the fact. But the connection must be made im- 
mediately between the mystical body, the liturgical movement, and 
Catholic Action. The boy can appreciate the mystical body if he 
sees it doing something with which he is familiar, namely, praying. 
And he will never understand the mystical body in action until he 
understands the mystical body at prayer. 

The liturgy and Catholic Action are thus respectively the mystical 
body at prayer and sacrifice and the mystical body in action upon 
the world. Each of these functions requires the other. True Christian 
formation by the corporate sacrifice and prayer of the liturgy is the 
fundamental basis of Catholic Action.” 

Experience again has proven that in training these leaders, the 
enthusiasm for the apostolate in their environments must not be 
built on sand, but on the solid doctrines of the Church. The boy 
must be “‘on fire’’ for the apostolate wholly and simply because 
he appreciates his supernatural life and knows the apostolate is a 
concomitant of his possession of it. He must never feel that he is 
being “‘invited’’ to the apostolate. He must adhere to the formulae 
of the meetings and to the definite actions of the week because he 
recognizes the doctrine which is the foundation of Catholic Action. 

From the very beginning he must be familiar with the liturgical 
movement. His knowledge of it will grow with the cell-technique. 
But even before the meeting of the cell is described to him, he must 





*Cardinal Pizzardo. (Italics mine.) Quoted from Restoring All Things, J. 
Fitzsimons-P. McGuire, p. 223. 
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undergo a drastic change of mentality with regard to the sacra- 
ments, Mass, and the parish. He must learn of his rebirth at 
baptism, of the divine life that comes to him; of his responsibility 
to others because of confirmation; of his lay priesthood. It must 
dawn upon him that this life, which comes through Christ, with 
Christ, and in Christ, flows in all the other members. He is a 
member of a body—the parish, diocese, the Church, of which 
Christ is the head. At Mass he is a co-offerer, a co-victim with 
Christ. At the offertory, he offers himself on the paten—his 
labor, sweat, fatigue. He must make that offering more perfect. 
He must offer his future work in the apostolate, his patience, sacri- 
fice, vanity, human respect. There are many individuals in his 
factory who are not cn that paten; there are others whose offerings 
are very small. The working class, the whole economic order, is 
not being offered. These individuals and this milieu should be there 
at the offertory of the Mass. Under the direction of the bishop and 
pastor, he will work to put them on that paten. The responsibility 
is his. The priests have not access to the factories. Perhaps none 
would listen to them. He, however, is one of the workers. He 
knows their language, their faults, their weaknesses, their mental- 
ity. He will be Christ in that factory. He will plan with other 
Christs to Christianize that factory, little by little. He will increase 
the offering of his milieu at the offertory. But no matter how 
small that effort is now, it is beyond valuation. It is the act of a 
member of the body of Christ, to be joined to Christ’s offering 
at the Consecration. It is part of the offering of a living parish. 


He must begin to know the social aspects of holy Communion; 
the place of the sacraments of penance, extreme unction, matri- 
mony, and holy orders in the mystical body. 

Prayer in the first place. . . . Prayer, individual, domestic, public, and 
social, particularly social . . . that is what you need, you the workers; 
you the financiers." 

It is through the liturgy that the prospective member of a Cath- 
olic Action cell is introduced to the project. It is by means of the 
liturgy that the details of future meetings become alive. It is by 





“Discourse of Pius XI to employers’ and workers’ delegations, 1931. Quoted 
from The Mystical Body and the American Bishops, Ellard, p. 80. 
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living the liturgy that he performs his apostolate. There is no other 
way. ‘Without intelligent, vigorous liturgical action,’’ says Arch- 
bishop Stritch, “‘there can be no real Catholic Action.’ 

Only when the first one or two boys show evidence of this in- 
doctrination should plans be laid for the first meeting. They should 
be told to find a few more working boys who have possibilities. 
It is preferable to chcose them from the same factory when this is 
at all possible. The boys can talk to the newcomers about the cell 
and also bring them to the priest. If the first few have a firm grasp 
of the doctrine they will communicate it to the others during the 
regular meetings, because every part of a cell meeting must be 
inspired by the liturgy. And every action of the cell and of its 
members must be drawn into the orbit of the Sacrifice of the 
mystical body of Christ. 

It is not difficult to see that, even from the beginning of a cell, 
much time, study and prayer is demanded of priest and laymen, 
no matter what be the milieu in which the cell is to be formed. 
There are many discouragements and trials. Promising leaders 
often show themselves impossible after months of tireless indoc- 
trination. The real leader finds that more and more is demanded 
of him or her for the offertory of the Mass. The Church speaks to 
both priest and laymen: 

We well know the difficulties, and they are neither few nor light, 
which will impede or hinder this so sublime and necessary work, espe- 
cially in the beginning. But it will help to remember those divinely 
inspired words which the Apostle of the Gentiles did not hesitate 
to utter: “I can do all things in Him who strengthens me.” If, 
therefore, all the clergy and laity who enter upon the work of 
Catholic Action place their entire hope and trust in God, if they 
openly cooperate with the grace given by God, and devote diligent 
and painstaking efforts to each of the activities of Catholic Action, 
even those which may appear trivial, then other helps from God 
will likewise be received, even extraordinary helps, that the work 


undertaken may be happily carried to completion. But they will toil 
in vain for the renewal of the Christian State unless God Himself 


builds with them." 
WILLIAM Boyp 





*Foreword to National Liturgical Week, 1940. 
#7] etter of Pius XI to Cardianl Centra and the Brazilian hierarchy, October 


27, 1935. 
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HE ANTIOCHENE Liturgy is now commonly known as 

the Syrian, or West Syrian, to distinguish it from the 

Chaldean or East Syrian: it is used by certain Catholics 

(and by dissident “‘Jacobites’’) in Syria, Irak, India and 

elsewhere. Its original typical form, ‘‘of St. James,’’ was 
modified for use in Jerusalem, and this modified form then sup- 
planted its parent at Antioch, and was a source of the Byzantine, 
Armenian and perhaps Chaldean Liturgies. At first in Greek, it is 
now celebrated in Syriac (i.e., the Edessene dialect of Aramaic, 
mother tongue of our Lord Jesus Christ), with the western pro- 
nunciation and characters: scriptural lessons and some prayers are 
in Arabic wherever this is the vernacular language, and in Malaya- 
lam in India. (The rubrics in the older books were in Arabic in 
Syriac characters, i.e., Karshuni.) 


There ar2 seven anaphoras (‘‘canons of the Mass’’) in Catholic 
use. The one called ‘‘of St. John the Evangelist,’’ used on ordinary 
Sundays and weekdays, is given hére. The sanctuary of the church 
should be separated from the choir and nave by a screen, either 
open or solid, having three doors; but normally there are no 
pictures on it, and sometimes there is no screen at all. The vest- 
ments are a form of the usual Eastern pattern. 


There are about 6,000 Catholics of this rite in the United 
States, chiefly in New York state, Boston, and Columbus, Ohio, 
but they have no churches or priests of their own, a state of affairs 
that we must hope will be remedied before long. 


Abbreviations: P=Priest; D=Deacon or other minister; C= 
People or choir. 


A curtain being drawn across the altar, the priest (the deacon at a pon- 
tifical celebration) goes within in his ordinary clothes and prepares the 
offerings at the altar, with appropriate prayers. The bread is round, thick 
and leavened, with a little salt, olive oil and dough from the previous bak- 
ing added. Sometimes the wine and water are mixed in a separate vessel 
and poured into the chalice together. Meanwhile the choir sings hymns 
and a minister lights the altar candles, generally two. After more prayers, 
the celebrant goes to the sacristy to vest, and the curtain is withdrawn. 
He then goes to the foot of the altar steps, bows low and says inaudibly: 
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Priest: Lord, almighty God, who desireth not the death of the sinner and 


doth put aside man’s iniquities, I stretch out the hands of my heart 
towards Thee and implore forgiveness of all my failings, unworthy 
though I be. I pray Thee to guard my soul from all the wiles of the 
Enemy, my eyes from longing looks, my ears from listening to folly, 
my hands from doing what is hateful, all my organs from departing 
from Thy service, so that I may be all Thine and Thou wilt grant me 
the gift of Thy holy mysteries now, always and for ever. Amen. 


He goes up to the altar, crosses his arms and, taking the bread in his 


right hand and the chalice in his left, offers them up thus, saying silently: 
P. We remember our Lord, God and Savior Jesus Christ and all that He 


did for our salvation: His annunciation by an angel, His birth in the 
flesh, His baptism in the Jordan, His saving passion, His lifting-up 
on the cross, His life-giving death, His worthy burial, His glorious 
resurrection, His going-up into heaven and His seat at the right 
hand of God the Father. We make this memorial by this eucharist 
set out before us: and we remember firstly our father Adam and our 
mother Eve, the holy mother of God, Mary, the prophets, apostles, 
preachers, evangelists, the martyrs, confessors and righteous men 
and women, the clergy, the holy fathers and true shepherds, our 
right-believing teachers, the hermits and monks, all those who are 
praying with us, and with them all people who have been pleasing to 
Thee at all times from Adam and Eve to our own day. In the same 
way are we mindful of our forerunners, our brethren, all those who 
have taught us the word of truth, our dead and all the faithful 
departed, and particularly and specially our neighbors, those who 
have joined or do now join with us in this holy place, and whoever 
is in fellowship with us, whether by word or deed, in small things 
or in great, notably N. for whom this sacrifice is offered today. O 
God, who art both the sacrificer and the one to whom sacrifice is 
offered, receive this sacrifice from my sinful hands for N. (thrice). 
The heavens are covered with His splendor and the earth filled with 
His glory. 


Deacon (in Greek): Stand up properly! 
CuHom or Peopte: Kyrie eleison. 


The celebrant blesses incense with a prayer and censes the altar thrice, 


saying the while: 


P. We worship Thee, we confess Thee, we praise Thee, Creator of the 


world, Maker of all things made, blessed root that quickened and 
grew from the virginal soil of Mary, who has filled all creation with 
the fragrance of Thy sweetness, whose grand teaching banishes the 
plague of impiety. We offer Thee this incense after the example of 
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the priest Aaron, who offered Thee a pure incense to drive away the 
sickness of the people of Israel. We beseech Thee, Lord God, to accept 
this sweet-smelling incense which we in our weakness offer before 
Thee because of our sins, for rich and poor, for widows and orphans, 
for those in pain or sorrow, for the sick and needy, for all those who 
have asked us to remember them in our prayers to Thee, O Christ 
our God; and for the living and the dead, for the repose of their 
souls in the heavenly Jerusalem, through our father Abraham and 
our mother Eve, through the intercession of Mary, Thy mother, 
through the prayers of the prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, 
fathers and right-believing teachers, through the austerities of vir- 
gins and of all the righteous. May glory and honor be given to 
Thee, O Lord, and to Thy Father and Thy Holy Spirit, now, always 
and for ever. Amen. (He censes the offerings towards the east.) Ye 
righteous, bless the Lord. Let the fragrance of this incense be in 
memory of the Virgin Mary, mother of God. (Towards the west.) 
May all peoples praise Him. Let the fragrance of this incense be in 
memory of the prophets, apostles and holy martyrs. (Towards the 
north.) Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. Let the fragrance of this incense be in memory of the teach- 
ers, the priests, all the righteous and just. (Towards the south.) 
From eternity and for ever more. Amen. Let the fragrance of this 
incense be in memory of holy Church and of all her children. (All 
around the offerings.) In Thy goodness, O Lord, receive this Thy 
servants’ incense; vouchsafe to accept the ministry of those who 
worship Thee; keep us mindful of Thy holy mother and Thy other 
saints; give rest to the faithful departed whose trust was in Thee, 
the Son, Christ, who art worshiped and glorified with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit now, always and for ever. Amen. (Censing the 
altar in three places.) Worship to the merciful Father. Worship to 
the compassionate Son. Worship to the life-giving Holy Spirit. May 
Mary who gave Thee birth and John who baptized Thee be our 
intercessors before Thee. 

C. Have mercy on us. 
The priest says the Lord’s Prayer inaudibly. Then at a solemn cele- 

bration he carries the gospel book in procession round the altar, intoning 

the following hymn, which the choir continues antiphonally: 


P. By the prayer of the mother who bore Thee and of all the saints— 
C. I glorify Thee, my Lord and my King, only Son and Word of the 
heavenly Father, immortal in Thy very nature. 
Of His goodness He deigned to come that He might give life and 
salvation to humankind. 
He took flesh of the blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, mother of 


God. 
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THE SYRIAN LITURGY 


Without undergoing any change He, Christ our God, was made man 
and was crucified for us. 
By His death He, one person of the Trinity, cast down and slew 


death for us. 
He is worshiped and glorified, with His Father and His Holy Spirit. 


Do Thou have mercy on us. 


The people are censed. Then the celebrant goes up to the altar and 
sings the Trisagion thrice. 


P. Holy art Thou, O God; holy art Thou, O Strong One; holy art Thou, 
O Deathless One. 
C. Kyrie eleison. 


The third time the people sing Kyrie eleison three times, followed by 
this anthem (the celebrant prays silently): 

C. I heard the blessed Paul say: Whoever preaches a gospel that contra- 
dicts the gospel I preached to you, let him be cast out of the Church, 
even if he be an angel from feaven. Blessed be he who begins and 
ends in the teaching of Ged when on all hands other doctrine is 
being preached. 

D. Lesson from the letter of the holy apostle Paul to N. Bless me, sir. 

P. Glory to the apostle’s God, and may His mercies be ever upon us. 


The deacon reads the epistle in Arabic. Then the priest says the prayer 
of the gospel while the choir sings a variable verse, e.g.: 


C. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. Offer to the Lord a sacrifice of praise; bring 
offerings and come into His dwelling; worship before the altar of 
His holiness. Alleluia. 

D. Be attentive! Keep quiet! Listen with religious awe to the life-giving 
words of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ which are being read 
to us. 

C. Make us worthy, O Lord God. 

P. (raising the gospel book). Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. The holy gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; the good news according 
to the evangelist N., proclaiming life and salvation for the world. 

C. Blessed be He who is come and who will come; glory to Him who 
sent Him, and may His mercies be ever upon us. 

P. In the days of our Lord, our God and Savior Jesus Christ, these 
things happened. 

C. We believe and we confess it. 


The celebrant chants the gospel in Arabic, ending with— 


P. Peace be with you. (He blesses the people with the book.) And hymns, 
praise and benediction be upon our Lord Jesus Christ for His words 
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of life, to the Father who sent Him for our salvation, and to the 
living and holy Spirit who gives life to us, for ever and ever. Amen. 


(He then prays secretly, and the choir sings) : 


C. The Church declares that the unbaptized must now go out. You 
children of baptism, come nigh to the altar. Woe to him whose 
mind goes wandering here and there during the celebration of these 
sacred mysteries. Here is the table of life; on it are the bread of 
life and the cup filled with that blood that poured from the Lord’s 
side for the forgiveness of sins. Alleluia. 


The liturgy of the faithful begins with a long variable chant of the 
priest: the following is an exampie: 


D. (in Greek). Stand up properly. 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P. Daily must we give praise and thanksgiving, homage and glory, worthy 
and ceaseless exaltation to the high priest of our faith, Jesus Christ, 
the spotless victim who has washed away our sins, giving back 
innocence to a guilty world by offering up Himself; He is the Gen- 
erous One who with His Father and His Holy Spirit is worthy of 
praise and honor and power at this moment when we celebrate this 
eucharist, and at all times and in all places. ((C. Amen. He puts 
incense into the thurible.) Forgive me, O God, cleanse me from my 
sins and forget them; they are many and great—cast them away in 
Thy mercy; be kind to me. Have mercy on us, on our parents and 
brethren, our masters and teachers, our dead and all the faithful 
departed, children of Thine holy and glorious Church. Give rest to 
their souls and bodies, refresh them with the dew of Thy mercies. 
Forgive us, O Christ, our king and our God; glorious Lord of all, 
make haste to help and save us. Accept our prayers; keep disasters 
far from us; reward us not according to our deserts, make us worthy 
of eternal happiness, O God of peace and tranquillity: grant us a 
Christian end such as befits Thine holy will, Thee to whom we give 
praise and thanksgiving now and always, time without end. (C. 
Amen.) God, Lord of all, who dost accept a Sacrifice of thanksgiv- 
ing from all who call on Thee with a whole heart, accept this in- 
cense offered by Thine unworthy servants. Make us more fit to come 
near to Thine holy altar; allow us to offer sacrifice and spiritual 
cblation for our sins and those of all Thy people; make our offeriugs 
acceptable and send Thine Holy Spirit down on us, on these gifts, 
and on all the faithful, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

C. Amen. 


P. Peace be with you all.’ 





*When he gives this and similar blessings the priest raises his right hand in the 
old Roman salute, more or less as done by contemporary fascists. 
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C. And with thy spirit. 

P. May we receive God’s pardon of our sins and offences, and may the 
faithful departed be held in happy memory, in this and future 
ages and to the end of time. 


C. Amen. 

P. (blessing incense). Holy is the holy Father. (C. Amen.) Holy is the 
holy Son. (C. Amen.) Holy is the living and holy Spirit who hallows 
the incense of His sinful servant, who is full of pity and has mercy 
on our souls and the souls of our parents and relatives, of our leaders, 
of our dead and of all the dead, children of the holy Church, in this 
and all ages and to the end of time. 


C. Amen. Sir, bless! 
D. The wisdom of God! Be attentive! (The preceding words in Greek.) 
Stand up, and join in the prayer of our venerated father, saying— 


The celebrant intones the Creed, which is taken up by the people in 
the plural (“We believe . . .”). He censes the altar and gifts, ministers 
and people, and then washes his hands, saying: 


P. Cleanse my unclean soul, O Lord; wash me in Thy life-giving waters 
that I may be fit to come into Thy Holy of Holies in purity and 
righteousness, that I may offer Thee a living sacrifice pleasing to 
Thy Godhead and like to Thy glorious immolation for us, our Lord 
and our God. Amen. (Turning to the people.) Well-beloved breth- 
ren, pray for me. (Bowing low before the altar he goes on inaudibly.) 
Holy Trinity, have mercy on me, now and always; Holy Trinity, 
forgive my sins and wickednesses; Holy Trinity, accept from my 
sinful hands this sacrifice which speaks for us in heaven. O God, 
absolve, forgive and wash away our sins, our failings, our ignorances, 
and the sins of all who turn to and call upon Thee with true faith. 
O God, remember cur forefathers, our brethren, those in authority, 
and all che dead who have fallen asleep hoping in Thee; above all 
remember all the living and dead for whom this sacrifice is offered. 
(He names them.). 


Here the anaphora of St. John the Evangelist begins. 
(To be concluded) 


DONALD ATTWATER 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LONELINESS’ 


SUPPOSE there was never a time when loneliness was so well 
understood and so sympathized with as now, when armies 
stretch from Africa to the Arctic Circle, and almost every man 
there represents the breaking up of some family. If this were 
not so, then why do women clamp unaccustomed fingers 
round penholders and write long laborious letters to Africa or 
Egypt, telling how well the sweet-peas grew this summer and 
how the kitchen chimney has begun to smoke again, and of the 
trials surrounding the cutting of the baby’s last tooth? And simi- 
larly, if loneliness were not hated and feared, why does the soldier 
count up the days to these letters and sit pondering them, finding 
in them much more than any scholar with an immortal poem 
before him. Yet it is not necessary to be in a strange country to 
know loneliness; military camps, and barracks, A. R. P. centres, 
munition factories, offices, schools, dance-halls, convents, all have 
their quota of loneliness; it can be felt even at one’s own fireside. 

We are afraid of being lonely; it is one of the realest fears of 
childhood and it stays with us always. Even the fear of death owes 
much of its bitterness to the fact that it must be gone through 
quite alone, and the sorrow that follows upon death is due, to 
some extent, to the realization that the family has begun to disin- 
tegrate. 

All our nature kicks against loneliness and for that reason it is 
not a thing we can see others suffer and make no attempt to allevi- 
ate. The greatest bores and the most tiresome old women are for- 
given anything for the simple fact that they are lonely. 

Now, the curious thing is that while we cannot see other human 
beings suffer loneliness, we can see Christ suffer it and remain 
pretty much unconcerned. 

The reason may be that we do not see this with the eyes of the 
body, but with the eyes of the soul we see it every time we go to 
Mass. So that at least fifty-two times a year the same sacred scene 
is repeated before us—Christ suffers, Christ repeats the action that 


"From Grail Magazine (England), Vol. VIII. No. 8. 
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LONELINESS 


saves the whole of humanity, Christ asks for aid in His redeeming 
work. We watch and let Him do it alone. 

And yet every time we go to Mass a prayer is said on our behalf 
that is almost a blasphemy if we sit there like audiences at a rather 
tedious perfcrmance, condescending to give our attention to it 
now and again, coming in late, leaving before the end, and leave 
Christ to carry on the work of saving souls. For before Commun- 
ion the priest bends over the body of Christ and says, on the part 
of everyone there, ““A te numquam separari permittas—Never let 
me be separated from You.’’ What that implies is terrific. It is the 
immolated Christ the priest is addressing, Christ in the midst of 
His suffering and weariness and labor for souls. It is by the side 
of this Christ, not the Christ of the wedding feast, that we ask to 
remain for ever. “‘Never let me be separated from You.”’ As though 
our usual place were by His side, and we were asking for strength 
against some calamity that might tear us away! Many of us have 
never yet been by His side at all, and yet go through the farce of 
protesting that we shall never leave Him! 

To say this prayer as a habit, or with the lips only, is even 
crueller when one sees that it is incontestable that Christ does ask 
for help, for men and women to stand by Him and share in His 
work, It is not alleviation of His own pain that He asks for, but 
help in His redeeming of the world, in the task of pouring down 
graces on people, like the sun pouring down its warmth, in His 
task of drawing souls to God, like the moon drawing up the slow 
tides. 

He asks for aid and we either do not realize it or do not want 
to realize it. If you think this is exaggerated, listen to His own 
words spoken through the prophet Isaias—they could not be 
‘plainer. ‘“There is none to help me,”’ He says. “‘I called and there 
was none that would hear. I looked about and there was none to 
help. I sought and there was none to give aid.” 

There is one thing that we might register more at Mass, and, I 
think, hardly ever de, and that is shame. When a man is executed 
certain people have to be present. If you were one of them, you 
would hardly be absentminded on the occasion. If you knew that 
the man were innocent, you would be moving heaven and earth to 
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help him. If you knew that he need not be on the gallows at all 
but was going to die because by dying he could help you and all the 
rest of the witnesses, heaven knows which would be greatest—your 
shame at your unworthiness or your gratitude at his selflessness. In 


The Power cnd the Glory’ Graham Greene describes the pursued 
priest hiding from the soldiers in his village. When they arrive they 


do not recognize him, and since no one will give him away they 
take a hostage, as they have done in all the other villages he kas 
passed through. Later on, still unrecognized, he meets Miguel the 
hostage in prison, bruised from beating. Even here Miguel pre- 
tends not to know him, in order to save him. And the priest, seeing 
Miguel and the other hostages passing by uncomplaining, says 
with utter shame in his heart, ‘““Give them someone worthy to 
suffer for.’” But probably not one in a million is struck with shame 
at Mass, though herz it is the silent Christ who suffers—and for 
the utterly unworthy. 


Why Christ chooses to sacrifice Himself is never going to be 
fathomed by us on earth. About all you can do to explain it is to 
say with St. Paul, “‘He loved me and therefore He gave Himself 
for me.’’Ten words that explain the Mass and the whole relation- 
ship between Christ and us. They ought to call forth a perpetual 
gratitude, but do they? A few weeks ago all the daily papers fea- 
tured an heroic story of a shipwreck, splashing it over four col- 
umns. When a merchant ship was torpedoed in the North Sea and 
the crew struggling in the water, a seaman called Casey swam up 
to the lifeboat and, finding it already overcrowded, simply called 
goodbye and swam off again, tc drown in the darkness. That was 
heroism and that was news. I dare say it caused comment at many 
a breakfast table. But Christ’s sacrifice is not news, it is taken for 
granted. Can you imagine anyone talking about Christ’s heroism. 
unless they were professional religious, whose job it was? 

It is waste of time to wonder, in false humility, whether one 
can hope to make even the faintest return to Him. The missal is 
quite explicit. In black and white it formulates the question ‘“What 
return can I make to the Lord for all that He has given unto me?”’ 
What shall I give back to try to repay what He has done for rae? 





*Labyrcinthine Ways. 
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LONELINESS 


There is no beating about the bush in the answer to this ques- 
tion. “I shall take the chalice of salvation and call upon the name 
of the Lord.”’ In other words, I shall listen to Christ’s request 
for help in the redeeming of the world. I will take the chalice that 
He drinks, the chalice, the suffering that saves the world, and I will 
place myself by His side to work with Him. 


Without the missal to guide, one could think that such a task 
could only be the privilege of saints. Yet Christ did not say that 
He looked for aid and there was no saint, no theologian, no intcl- 
tellectual to help Him; He laid down no conditions. Anyone who 
has enough love can help. James and John said almost truculently 
that they could certainly drink His chalice, and they were not 
reproved, and when they spoke thus they were not saints. 


The relationship between Christ and a man or woman who will 
help in the saving of souls is not that of a soldier fighting under 
a general or of a worker and his employer; there is nothing on 
earth comparable to it. Because sharing the chalice with Him means 
that you share in His strength, His activity, His prayer. The whole 
of life becomes charged with a redemptive power—-not only 
suffering but all the trivial actions as well. Indeed, now there is no 
such thing as a trivial act, for they are all Christ’s acts. 


The whole of life—eating, sieeping, working, relaxing and 
suffering—<can be linked up with the Mass. The Father sees no 
longer one petty, stupid and malicious human being. but instead 
Christ, since Christ and this human being have become one in their 
work. Those who work with Christ for souls are speaking with 
His voice, healing with His hands, listening with His ears, praying 
with His heart, suffering with His mind and body. The course of 
world history can be changed by them, the despairing consoled, the 
lost found, the sorrowful given back their joy. Nothing is too 
small to escape their influence, nothing too great. 


And this is open to everyone. It is helping Christ in the way 
He wants. What shall I give back then? The one thing that He 
asks, that at Mass I join my actions and my life with His offering 
on the cross, and having done so, say with its full implications the 
tremendous prayer, ‘‘Never let me be separated from You.” 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
FAMILY COMMUNION 


RTHODOX Marxism, as it was practised in Russia 
during the Bolshevik regime, has the “‘scientific”’ 
theory that families are incompatible with true com- 
munism. They breed all sorts of imponderable im- 
pediments to a straight classless society, e.g., family 

interests, family “‘egotism,”” and so-called atavistic bonds which 
Karl Marx regards as roots of class society. 


Without any such theory but just as efficiently, perhaps even 
more efficiently, modern capitalist society has had a practical effect 
which looks like what the wildest communists are dreaming of. 
The family is going to pieces. Those things which preserved the 
natural family in the past are fast disappearing, e.g., the economic 
community which the family used to form on farms, among crafts- 
men, in small establishments. Father, mother and children used to 
work in and for the family. This embraced sometimes two and 
more generations. Its most extreme form could be seen in China 
and Japan with their patriarchal regimes. But in our times the 
home is becoming more of a boarding house in which the boarders 
are relatives and seem to like each other. They may even pool their 
incomes. I don’t know how much farms have been affected in 
this way, but in cities, where father and mother and growing-up 
children work in different places and meet irregularly, there is cer- 
tainly little of the old natural family left. I don’t say that all fami- 
lies are like that or have reached the extreme of the boarding house 
type. But comparing families of today with those of one or two 
generations back, we certainly cannot fail to see in which direction 
the wind is blowing. All the little straws fly the same way. 


The greater part of education is being shifted to the school. 
Religion is becoming a private affair which concerns individuals 
and the clergy. Amusement is sought in clubs, pubs, movies, road 
houses, in the out-of-doors, not with dad, mom and sis, but with 
boy friend, girl friend or some other pal—maybe sometimes dad 
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FAMILY COMMUNION 


and mom are the pals. Even illness and infirmity are gently re- 
moved from the family circle and shifted to public agencies like 
hospitals, clinics, insurance and other community services. With 
mounting divorces the boarding house type of family is on the 
march. Maybe this also is exaggerated, but again there are those 
little straws that all fly in just one direction. 


What are we going to do about it? Can we do anything at all? 
Do we want to do anything, and how much do we envisage 
doing? What is the ideal picture of a family we have in mind? 
Is it the patriarchal one, or a diluted, up-to-date one? Where are 
we to draw the line? What is healthy modern emancipation, and 
what is anarchy? 


We cannot simply tell our young men and women: “‘Look at 
Nazareth; that is your ideal.’’ If they are good people they will 
say, “Yes, Father, but how?’ We have no details of how family 
life went on in Nazareth. We know only that the Son of God 
was infinitely more perfect as a son of His earthly parents than we 
could hope to be, and similarly, in a finite way, with our Lady as 
mother and St. Joseph as foster father. If some post-medieval 
writers have painted us family idyls of Nazareth which grew on 
the soil of their western European and “bourgeois” imagination, 
fastened to the ground of revealed truth by the thin pegs of four 
or five not very precise quotations from the New Testament, then 
they give us a picture more of their own time and mind than 
something for moderns to strive after. Some of these painted and 
written images are even in a taste which healthy and honest young 
people of our days find a bit sticky and romantic. 

It is not the doctrine of the Church that is at stake. We know 
what that is. We have Leo XIIJI’s and Pius XI’s grand encyclicals 
on Christian marriage (not on family life). ‘“The father the head, 
the mother the heart’’—a great and wonderful word. But this 
word has to participate in the constant process of “‘incarnation”’ 
which started when the Word became flesh in a stable in a little 
Jewish town. It became flesh so much that It had to work miracles 
and rise from the dead to be recognized as the Word. These great 
truths cry constantly for new forms of realization. 
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I think this is a warning to us. Let us not insist too much 
on forms and traditions of family life we had at home in our 
“good old family’ of Irish or German descent. They were fine, 
yes, but they had their disadvantages too, though perhaps fewer 
than our families in their present stage of transition. 

Let us try to rebuild the family cn a supernatural basis, and 
demonstrate its essentials. Every family is an ecclesiola, a miniature 
Church. And the Church realizes itself in its supreme idea at the 
altar, in the holy Eucharist. 

The conclusion is that the process of re-education has to start 
not so much with the children as with our priests first of all, and 
secondly with our teachers, thirdly with our organizations, and 
fourthly with our actual and prospective fathers and mothers. If 
we bring it about that father and mother receive Communion with 
and at the same time as their children, a hundred other things will 
naturally follow. It will act like the sudden rise of a contrary wind, 
which at first will whirl the aforesaid straws into a confused 
mess, but soon will send them all flying in the right direction 
against the tendency to dissolution and anarchy. Just imagine what 
this embraces: the family a community of prayer and sacrament 
in church. This cannot fail to influence the home. It will build new 
responsibilities, it will make fathers and mothers eager to help 
their little ones prepare. They will go to confession together (and 
what a wonderful ‘‘morning after’’ Sunday Communion will then 
be!). 

Still there is that “‘confused mess’’ of transition! What about 
my nice discipline: Hely Name men, sodality girls, Knights, Cath- 
olic Daughters, St. So-and-So Guild, school girls and boys, scouts 
in their different pews, coming up together, countable, orderly, like 
a sacred ballet. It is so much more reassuring. It has always been 
this way.—You see why I started with the re-education of Rev. 
Father and the teachers? and why I mentioned the organizations 
before the real objects of all this, the parents? In some places this 
will be as revolutionary a commotion as the storming of the Win- 
ter Palace in Petrograd, 1917. 

Finally, what about our indulgenced Communions in a body? 
Are we going to lose all those graces? I will not answer this ques- 
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FAMILY COMMUNION 


tion, but shall ask a few of my own: Why were those indulgences 
given, at what time? Are those reasons now more important than 
the reasons for family Communion? And if we don’t want to 
lose indulgences, can we not get indulgences for corporate family 
Communion from the same Holy See that is so concerned with the 
restoration of our families that two popes within forty years 
wrote worldwide encyclicals, and another one changed the recently 
reformed calendar of his predecessor back to its old “‘unliturgical’’ 
character for the sake solely of restoring the ideal of the Christian 
family among the faithful? Is it perhaps our “‘bourgeois’’ fear of 
the uncertain, of commotion, of change, of trouble and effort 
which persuades us that we cannot do it? Tell me, is there any 
doubt that, once we have tried to rebuild the center of the family, 
the outgrowth will be new forms of a new, true Catholic family 
pattern of life flowing from the altar? 


H. A. R. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


N HIS momentous Christmas address to the world, our Holy 
Father, after outlining and indicting in ringing terms the pro- 
gressive and universal de-Christianization that led up to the pres- 
ent catastrophe of total war, proceeds to enumerate three requisites 
for reconstruction. “In the face of the enormity of the disaster, ... 
We have indicated there is no other remedy than that of a return 
to the altars, at the foot of which numberless generations of the 
faithful in former times drew down upon themselves divine bless- 
ings and moral strength for the fulfilment of their duties... .”’ A 
recall to the altar of sacrifice, to the Mass, is the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
first and foremost plank of reform. We wonder how “‘practical’’ 
this will seem to some of our practical-minded ‘‘men of affairs.’”’ 
The whole world, indeed, is being called upon by the respective 
governments ‘‘to make sacrifices."’ But the remarkable spirit of 
sacrifice which is coming into being must be brought into harmony 
with the spirit of The Sacrifice, before any permanent good results 
can be hoped for. 





Our Holy Father says ““We have indicated.’’ Twice before he 
has urgently demanded that the eucharistic Sacrifice be regarded 
as the primary means “‘of assistance amid present trials and espe- 
cially as the means of securing peace among peoples.”’ For sin is the 
root-cause of the evil that lies heavy upon us, and “‘nothing is more 
suitable for placating and offering propitiation to the Divine Maj- 
esty than the Sacrifice of the Mass.” Thus he spoke in his Motu 
Proprio ““Norunt profecto”’ of October 27, 1940. But his message 
made little impression. One is always very liable to reason in terms 
of either-or; and when there is no mistaking the beam in the 
neighbor’s eye, it is only too human to infer that the nuisance 
in one’s own eye (which has been, it is true, occasionally some- 
what bothersome) can be no more than a mote. Anyway, Masses 
for victory seemed much more immediately urgent than Masses for 
reparation. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The Holy Father implemented his first appeal by a formal in- 
struction issued through the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
July 14, 1941. The document is very outspoken. “‘But all know 
that, wanting in faith and piety (fide ac pietatis studio languescen- 
tibus), very many of the faithful, forgetful of divine things, no 
longer esteem the Sacrifice of the Mass as they should, . . . often 
turning instead to less salutary practices.’’ (Filled churches and 
diligent attendance at ‘‘less salutary devotions’’ can nevertheless 
spell diminution of ‘‘faith and piety’’!) ‘Therefore, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, through special mandate of His 
Holiness Pius XII, earnestly exhorts the Ordinaries and the clergy 
to instruct the faithful :1) On the nature and excellence of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, of its salutary fruits for the life of the world, 
as well as on the rites and ceremonies that accompany it, so that 
the faithful will not attend it merely passively, but will be of one 
mind and one heart, of one faith and charity, with the officiating 
a 

Was this instruction given the prominence in our Catholic press 
that it obviously merited? O. F. gets a large number of diocesan 
papers on an exchange arrangement. All carried a report on the 
document, but rather perfunctory. None, so far as we recall, 
stressed the “‘prominent point of the Instruction, that, at times of 
great crisis, the devotion of the people should be centered on the 
Mass, rather than on other acts of divine worship’’ (The Clergy 
Review, December 1941, p. 367); and that their assistance be 
active and intelligent, in order that, as the consciously united people 
of God, they most perfectly offer the Sacrifice of reparation. 

We have now received the third command from our Holy 
Father. If we are really in earnest about working for a “‘Christian 
peace,” which presupposes a metanoia, a change of men’s hearts and 
minds (including our own), our first duty seems plain enough. 

“Holy Mary, and all the saints, intercede for us before the 
Lord, that we may deserve to be helped and saved by Him, who 
liveth and reigneth for ever and ever’’ (daily prayer in Prime). 


SISTER MARY DONALD, B.V.M., of Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago, again furnishes the seasonal motif of this issue with trans- 
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lations from the Mozarabic rite. Both texts are particularly timely 
in view of world conditions.—H. B.'s series on liturgical educa- 
tion is meeting with a grateful reception on the part of high 
school and also elementary school teachers.—Our special thanks 
to FATHER BoyD of Chicago who would not allow a serious 
illness to keep him from writing this second article on C. A. cell- 
technique.—Our associate editor, MR. DONALD ATTWATER, 
Crickhowell, Wales, is foremost English authority on the Eastern 
rites—The essay on ‘‘Loneliness’’ was unsigned, but we suspect 
its author to be CARYLL HOUSELANDER (This War Is the Pas- 
sion), who contributes a good part of the material for Grail 
Magazine.—H. A. R., as always, is brief but very much to the 
point in his plea for a spiritual reform of the family.—Miss MARY 
PERKINS, author of At Your Ease in the Catholic Church and 
Your Catholic Language, believes in translating nice theories into 
practice: she is using her spare time to teach liturgical Latin to a 
group of the laity in her native Boston. 


WHY WAIT? 


INCE there is “Danger in Delay,’ as a recent Timely Tract 
showed, how about some immediate action to remedy the 
situation, while the case of the faithful versus the language of the 
liturgy is being fully discussed? Aren’t there some steps which 
can be taken here and now to lift up, if not tear down, the lan- 
guage veil between the non-Latinist and the Mass? For instance— 


1) Couldn’t more priests say the Latin of the Mass as if they 
thought that God understood it, as if they understood it them- 
selves, as if the congregation might understand it? Of course a lay- 
man realizes, from his own semi-conscious condition in the cold 
grey dawn, how difficult it is to say any words intelligently at 
that time of day. But some priests manage to do so (certainly 
all readers of ORATE FRATRES do—this is one of those cases of 
preaching at the people who aren’t present). If the congregation 
could hear the words of the Mass, perhaps by means of a public 
address system if the church is large, and could hear them spoken 
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as if their speaker considered them a medium of communication 
between himself and God, or between himself and the congrega- 
tion and God, then the least liturgical-minded of the congregation 
would begin to realize that the words really mean something, and 
would begin to have some curiosity about what that something 
actually is. And the missal-using members of the congregation 
might begin to use their books as interpreters of what the priest is 
saying, not as sand in which to bury their noses away from what 
is going on at the altar. The ideal way of ‘‘following’’ the Mass 

2) Why not one or two sermons on the literal meaning of 
is by ear and eye on the altar, not by eyes on a book 
the words of the ordinary of the Mass which are said aloud—and 
then let the people hear them? 

3) Why couldn’t every teacher make it a rule always to explain 
both the general sense and the word-by-word meaning of every 
Latin prayer, hymn, response etc., in religion classes, in choir prac- 
tices, in teaching altar-boys—on every occasion, that is, where 
even the smallest child makes contact with the Latin of the 
Church? It would not take much extra time, and the pupils 
whether large or small would learn the words more quickly and 
say them more intelligently. 

4) In grammar school religion classes, why not give the chil- 
dren one prayer or hymn or collect a week to learn in Latin and 
to use thereafter, with, of course, a word-by-word explanation 
of its meaning? Younger children like to use strange tongues. 

5) Why couldn’t all teachers of Latin in high schools intro- 
duce some liturgical Latin into the curriculum, some Latin which 
the students can use and continue to use throughout life in public 
worship or their private prayers? This would benefit their class 
work, as well as their immortal souls, by giving their Latin lessons 
more interest and purpose. Very few students really want to read 
Cicero, but all of them have some curiosity about the Latin of 
the Mass, until this curiosity is starved out of them by lack of 
nourishment. 

These five steps, one would think, could be taken at once. If 
they were, you would soon have congregations who knew that 
the Latin of the Mass was not a dead language, and grammar 
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school graduates who knew that and a great deal more, since 
they would have a considerable Latin repertoire, and a motive for 
wanting more formai instruction. Here are three more steps which 
would need some planning—but consider the glorious results. 

6) What are Catholic schools for, if not to give their students 
the essential equipment for a full Catholic life? So why not a 
required course in liturgical Latin for every student in every 
Catholic high school? Such a course would not be one aimed to 
turn out Latin scholars or grammarians, but would be one which 
would enable the student to understand and love the Latin of 
the Church in its daily use. 

Of course, there is no intrinsic impossibility in a simple Latin 
course for children of grammar school age—but perhaps that is 
expecting too much of The Curriculum. 

7) A fortiori, why not such a course in every Catholic college? 
The kind of Latin knowledge needed by Catholics is unfortun- 
ately seldom possessed by students who have “‘passed’’ even three 
years of Latin. How many of them, even Latin majors, can really 
understand an unfamiliar proper, without recourse to the cross- 
word-puzzle technique of so-called “‘sight’’ translations? But 
such knowledge could be gained in far less time, by a course 
worked out for the single purpose of giving the students an under- 
standing and love of the Latin of the liturgy. 

8) In study clubs on the Mass, on the liturgy, on Christian 
doctrine, why not give at least enough instruction so that every 
student will understand the Latin of the ordinary? Most of the 
words have fairly common English derivatives, to fix their mean- 
ing in the students’ minds. Then a Latin hymn or prayer a week 
for them too. And of course there are study clubs in liturgical 
Latin—there could be more. 

If all these things were done, in due course (and not such long 
course either) you would have congregations whose members 
possessed a knowledge of Latin comparable to their relative knowl- 
edge of English, with all the means at hand for anyone to learn 
more. Against such as these, there is no law. So why not start 
now? Nolite tardare!—which means: Do not wish to delay. 

MARY PERKINS 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


T LONG last we can announce a definite date for the publi- 
A cation of the Sunday Compline booklet. The printer has 


pledged his word to have it ready by January 24th. As the season 
of Lent offers the best possible opportunity for introducing Com- 
pline with Benediction as a regular Sunday evening service, this 
will allow sufficient time for the pastor and/or organist to prac- 
tice with the choir and other groups before initiating the Hour 
publicly. 

Demands for such a pamphlet have been many and insistent. 
Not infrequently pastors were deterred from beginning congrega- 
tional Sunday Compline because of the “‘lack of a suitable text.” 
Why, they reasoned, should they ask their people to pay fifteen 
cents for Into Thy Hands, the daily Compline booklet, when all 
they needed was the Sunday text? Besides, Into Thy Hands neces- 
sitated a certain minimum amount of paging about, and that 
should if at all possible be avoided, especially if people must first 
be won over. 


The new booklet will, we are confident, give complete satisfac- 
tion. It can be used equally well for recitation or for singing. 
Latin and English texts are on opposite pages, and both are set 
to music (modern notation). The psalms were newly translated 
by competent Scripture and literary scholars: they make good 
sense and are really singable. All rubrics are clearly indicated. 
Everything follows in order, simply and smoothly. Hymns for 
Benediction are included. And the whole is attractively printed, 
and has an exceptionally sturdy paper cover, with a handsome 
two-color design. The music was hand-set by Brother Benedict 
of our Abbey, in order to make it possible to sell the booklet 
at its present low cost: 8 cents per single copy; 12 to 300 copies, 
20 per cent discount; 300 or more, 25 per cent. 


+ 


Encouragement of a high order was given the British Columbia 
groups of laity praying the divine office by the Most Rev. John 
C. Cody, bishop of Victoria. He honored the joint meeting of the 
“Collegium Gregorianum”’ of the cities of Victoria and Duncan 
by his presence, and gave a directive conference on the spirit of the 
liturgy in relation to the layman. The meeting closed with recita- 
tion of Compline and Benediction. Attendance from both Duncan 
and Victoria was excellent. 
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The Priests’ Liturgical Day held at St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kansas, whose general program was given in the last 
issue, turned out to be quite an impressive affair. Two hundred 
priests attended, principally from Kansas, but including also four- 
teen from four non-Kansas dioceses. Jesuits, Carmelites, Augusti- 
nians, Franciscans, Dominicans and Redemptorists, with of course 
a large group of Benedictines, made up the religious representation, 
Most memorable were the public statements of the three Bishops 
of Kansas, expressing their lively satisfaction with the Day (which 
they requested be renewed annually), and their hearty endorse- 
ment of the ideals of the liturgical movement generally. 

The day following, Mount St. Scholastica’s College, also of 
Atchison, echoed the Liturgical Day by a similar celebration of its 
own for the Sisters and students. The College recently inaugurated 
pod Compline. The Missa Recitata has long been a treasured tra- 

ition. 


¢ 


Liturgical Days have, in fact, been reported from a number of 
sources. Parishes as well as schools are finding that such a “‘one- 
day retreat,’’ if carefully planned, can be of considerable help in 
furthering a permanent liturgical program. A quite unique litur- 
gical conference, however, took place in New York City. There a 
group of laymen, members of the Approved Workmen, met for a 
week-end of prayer and meditation. The entire Roman office was 
recited chorally (in Latin), beginning with Matins and Lauds 
on Saturday evening. During the Mass on Sunday, celebrated by 
Dom Benedict Bradley, the group sang the ordinary and proper 
in plainchant, under the direction of Rev. Francis X. Klarman, 
instructor of Church music at Cathedral College, Brooklyn, and 
moderator of the Approved Workmen. The day ended with Ves- 
pers and Compline, followed by the solemn chanting of the Te 
Deum. 


¢ 


The regional convention of the Catholic Student Press Associa- 
tion held in Rochester, N. Y., which, like similar meetings of the 
Association throughout the country, had as its theme “‘Liturgy 
and Journalism,” resulted (among other things, we trust), in at 
least two remarkable issues of student publications. The Quill, bi- 
weekly paper of Mercy High School, and Verity Fair, literary 
quarterly of Nazareth College, blossomed forth in a “‘liturgical 
edition.”’ Both revealed a sure grasp of essentials and a fine sense 
of values. The maturity of spiritual perception exhibited by stu- 
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dent authors of the college publication in particular, sets a standard 
that invites emulation. At the convention itself, Bishop Kearney 
spoke on ‘“The Personality of Christ Seen Through the Liturgy.” 
—On the same day, His Excellency celebrated a pontifical high 
Mass for the Rochester sodalists, during which the sodality pre- 
fects gave visible expression to the active participation of all pres- 
ent by means of an offertory procession. 


* 


The January number of the Catholic Woman’s World has a 
good story of how ““They Do Things Right in Buffalo.” It con- 
cerns Bishop Duffy’s campaign to initiate a thorough religious 
education in the home with the years of earliest infancy. One 
incident relates how the Bishop had invited the Catholic tots of 
the city to come to the cathedral on a certain day to receive his 
blessing. The invitation also “‘cautioned the baby to bring his 
father and mother with him.’’ Approximately two thousand, 
twice as many as had been expected, made their appearance. “‘An 
attempt on the Bishop’s part to deliver a brief sermon was unsuc- 
cessful because the cries and chortles of the infants (2,000!) 
drowned him out completely.” 


. 


One of the Fathers of our Abbey, engaged in the work of con- 
ducting liturgical missions and a firm believer in the importance of 
family sacramentals, tells a similar story on himself. He also had 
invited mothers to bring their smallest youngsters to one of the 
mission conferences, that they might receive the Church’s blessing. 
When this had been given, he began his sermon. But the infants 
gleefully accepted the challenge to their lung power. The more he 
tried to make himself heard (and he is blessed with a powerful 
“missioner’s voice’), the louder they howled. When he stopped, 
they did likewise. But no sooner did he start out again, than air 
and ear-drums were rent in two with lusty infant yells. There 
was no other course left for him but to wave the wisely smiling 
mothers out of church. Now he doesn’t plan on much of a sermon 
for these occasions. But he does still insist on blessing the infants, 
which, he rightfully claims, is in itself a beautiful sermon on the 
motherly solicitude of the Church, particularly if the text has 
been previously explained. 

+ 


The whole matter of religious instruction by parents, and of 
religious practices in the home, is becoming of greater importance 
with every passing year. H. A. R.’s warning in this issue is not 
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at all exaggerated. How eagerly basic answers to the problem are 
being welcomed is indicated by the unanimously enthusiastic 
reviews being given to Mrs. Mueller’s booklet Family-Life in 
Christ. In compliance with a repeatedly expressed desire on the 
part of parents using the booklet, we intend to include in a second 
edition the texts of some of the more important family sacra- 
mentals: blessing of a home, blessing of an expectant mother, of 
a mother after childbirth, of infants, of sick children, prayers be- 
fore and after meals, etc. 


A young mother writes: “Several weeks ago I had my first 
baby. I hope God lets me have at least half a dozen more. ... 
The last few months before birth were particularly difficult. | 
also felt spiritually at a low ebb, perhaps a carry-over from the 
physical and psychical depression I was suffering. Anyway, | 
badly needed a ‘lift.’ And having read your exquisite booklet, 
Family-Life in Christ, I took my courage in both hands and 
called up the priest who had charge of the sodality to which | 
belonged, asking him whether he would give me the blessing before 
childbirth. (I didn’t dare call on him personally; perhaps because 
of a puritan false modesty; I felt I would be too embarrassed.) 
He very kindly agreed. My husband felt a bit put out at first— 
‘““‘Why bother the priest? He has more important things to worry 
about’’—but he finally came around to thinking it might not be 
such a bad idea after all. . . . Father N. was splendid. He read an 
English translation of the prayer first, and then he performed 
the ceremony as if he thought it really was very important. I shall 
never be able to tell him how grateful I am to him for his kind- 
ness. He told me afterwards that it was the first time for him 
too! He had often wanted to perform the service, but had felt 
somewhat abashed to suggest it, either publicly or in private! ... 
And what a wonderful thing to experience how much Mother 
Church really understands and deeply cares... .”’ 


+ 


In this same connection: A friend told us recently how, on a 
visit to a professor of a Catholic university, nationally esteemed 
as a lecturer and author, he found him in his back yard dandling 
his three year old daughter on the toe of his foot, and humming 
chant melodies at her, very obviously to the child’s great delight 
(or, our informant maliciously suspected, perhaps amusement). 
The fond parent vigorously maintained that our present lack of 
appreciation of chant is due in large part to having had our musical 
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tastes vitiated since childhood by “‘pepular’”’ caterwauling; he was 
going to attune his children to the right things early enough. 


* 


“The house which is ruled in the fear of God becomes a_sanc- 
tuary, in which father and mcther assume a sacerdotal task, a real 
participation in the regal priesthood, preparing, even in their light- 
est domestic duties, the future citizens of the earthly and heavenly 
fatherland.” —Archbishop Cicognani to the Twelfth Annual Con- 
ference of the Charleston Diocesan Council of Catholic Women. 


¢ 


A Short Breviary is being given a warm welcome. This was 
not unexpected. But the letters from people in every walk of life, 
expressing in moving words their gratitude for this chance of unit- 
ing with the praying Church in a more simple fashion—these are 
precious rewards that adequately repay the editors for all the work 
the volume cost them. 


¢ 


A group of seminarians at St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, IIl., is doing a first-rate job of publishing (principally 
for local consumption) a weekly mimeographed liturgical bulletin, 
much in the order of The Week with Christ. Generally it consists 
of explanations of the Mass formularies of Sundays and feastdays. 
Every month or so, however, they manage to put out “‘extra’”’ 
editions which definitely deserve to be more widely known. Thus 
during Advent, there was an eight-page commentary on the O- 
antiphons; some weeks earlier, a six-page essay on vestments, in- 
cluding illustrations of ‘‘sailor with amice,’’ ‘‘charioteer with alb,”’ 
“Mercury wearing chasuble,’’ ‘‘consul with maniple,’’ translated 
that rather academic topic into concepts of everyday actuality. 
“Liturgical clubs” in other seminaries might profitably undertake 
a similar project, and thus emphasize in practice not only divine 
service but also service of fellowmen. A letter to Rev. Paul 
McArdle, of the deacon class of the seminary, will, we are certain, 
suffice to secure a sample copy or two of the bulletin. 


¢ 


Another seminary project of liturgical interest that reflects high 
credit on the students themselves and on their professors is the 
1940-41 volume of Kenrick Papers (Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo.). The topics of four of the five essays it contains are: “‘Mag- 
nificat,"” ‘““The Church: Spouse of Christ and Mother of Chris- 
tians,”” ‘“The Roman Missal: Its History and Development,”’ 
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“Baptism: Sacrament of Incorporation.”” The quotations and 
references reveal an extensive and judicious background of reading, 
which is bound to prove of capital value-—The same can be said 
of the liturgical essays that have been appearing in Nuntius Aulae, 
the semi-annual published by the students of St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Carthagena, Ohio, and the article on ‘“The Nature of 
Liturgy’ in the November issue of the Niagara Crusader (Our 
Lady of the Angels Seminary, Niagara University, N. Y.). May 
we have much more of this type of seminarian activity! 


+ 


“The Liturgy of the Church”’ is the general topic assigned for 
sermons in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee during 1942. In his 
letter of introduction to the program of instructions for the series, 
Archbishop Kiley writes: ‘““This coming year will be given over 
entirely to the liturgy of the Catholic Church, explaining her 
ceremonial, going into detail regarding the Mass, devotions, litur- 
gical divisions of the year, the reasons and meanings that underlie 
all these things, which to the outsider are so attractive yet so 
mysterious, and which to us should be as familiar as the voice 
and face of a dear friend.” 


* 


Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘The Gregorian chant Mass VIII 
was beautifully rended by the children’s choir.” 

—‘‘The Greeks had a word, ‘idiotes,’ from which we obtain 
our word ‘idiot,’ which meant a man who was wrapped up in 
himself refusing to take his proper share of public responsibility, 
and who puts his own personal interests before those of the com- 
munity. The man who is wrapped up in himself makes a very 
small parcel. The Church wants you to share in the life of your 
parish. . . .".-—Archbishop Downey of Liverpool. 

—'‘‘For the moment, I will take as a type and symbol (of the 
Church’s humanism) a bit of the Eucharistic liturgy of the Church 
preserved in one of its most ancient monuments, the Missale 
Gothicum. In the benedictio populi in the mass for the eve of the 
Epiphany, Christ is besought to turn dull hearts to Him, even as 
at the wedding of Cana He converted plain water into—not just 
wine, but Falernian, Horace’s best!* Let this be a symbol of the 
history of Christian humanism. Though the stricter souls have 
denounced it and even threatened to break it, that jar of old 
Falernian has always reposed in the sanctuary of the Church.’’-— 
Dr. E. K. Rand, in Founders of the Middle Ages, p. 64f. 








*“Converte ad te quaerendum stupidas mentes hominum qui nuptiale conwivio 
vertistt laticis in falernum. Amen.” (Henry Bradshaw Society, Vol. 52, p. 25). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
FAMILY-LIFE IN CHRIST 


To the Editor:— . . . Now that the children are getting older, I find 
constantly that the effort to discover ways for them to participate in 
the liturgy and to devise forms which make it comprehensible and ap- 
pealing to them, keeps bringing me to deeper understanding of it myself. 
You really have to know what things are about before you can put it 
in six-year old vocabulary, not to mention six-year old mentality. 


I’ve been very much impressed recently with the effectiveness of sym- 
bols in getting abstruse ideas across to children. J. has been drinking 
in the symbols in Ornate Fratres for several years now and asking me 
to explain them; and on her first day in school, this fall, startled her 
teacher by commenting (in connection with learning to read, I believe) 
that words were really symbols, and then proceeding to explain the nature 
of symbols, illustrating by drawing the symbols of the Trinity and of 
the Three Persons! I couldn’t possibly have explained to her verbally all 
that she has learned from those symbols. 

. . . We use candles a lot here. On Saturday evenings after Vespers 
and Compline (a combination form I’ve evolved for the childzen, 
something on the order of “Evensong,” sometimes in Latin but most 
of the time in English; we use a shorter version on week nights) we 
read the Sunday gospel and always light a blessed candle for the reading. 
I’m not sure of the propriety of the form or of my “officiating”; but the 
children have gotten to know the gospels, and it has fixed firmly in their 
minds the fact that the gospel “is” Christ, and that light is an expressive 
symbol of Christ. Incidentally, they’re so fond of dramatizing the gos- 
pels that tell a story, that I wonder whether many Catholic schools do 
that with the children? 

(Mrs.) D. C. 
New York City 


WHAT DOES “PATER NOSTER” MEAN? 


To the Editor: —“Teacher, what does ‘Pater noster’ mean?” This was a 
question from one of my pupils (Cree Indians, some of them French- 
speaking), and it made me feel that it should be answered well. And after 
I had given the questioner a satisfactory reply, I thought to myself, now 
why shouldn’t we seek to teach our children the entire “Pater noster’ in 
Latin? It will certainly help make them feel more at home in church. 


It so happened that in our good Catholic paper, The Prairie Messenger, 
I read an article by Miss Ella Frances Lynch on teaching Latin to very 
young people. This was exactly what I had been looking for. In that arti- 
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cle it was suggested that the children be taught “In nomine Patris, et 
Filii, etc.” as a beginning. I must admit that at first I had doubts as to 
whether the children would be interested, but very soon I discovered that 
they were, and very much so. I explained that we would say some of our 
prayers like the priest does in church. So we began. This is somewhat 
the way in which it is done. I always greet the children—‘‘Good morning, 
girls and boys”; they are to answer, “Good morning, teacher”—I hope 
later to say it in Latin. Then right away we start with “In nomine 
Patris ... ,” after which comes “Pater noster, qui es in caelis .. .”—a 
few words each day soon takes care of that beautiful prayer. Hail Mary 
will soon follow. 


One day while talking about the Our Father I drew three columns on 
the blackboard. In the first I wrote the Lord’s Prayer in English, in 
French in the next, and in Latin in the third. Then we compared the 
words in each. The children were delighted to discover the similarities. 


” 


After learning simple adjectives, such as “bonus,” they soon began 
happily to compose short sentences, “Mater est bona,” “Gallina est nigra,” 
and so on. Many times I hear them among themselves repeat these sen- 
tences just for sheer joy. Children are fascinated by words, their sound 
and use. It is in our early years that we learn languages best and make 
them part of ourselves; older people I think are much too self-conscious. 


In the church here the class takes part in the singing of the Mass and 
also joins in the Latin hymns for Benediction, e.g., the “Ave Maris Stella,” 
“Tantum Ergo,” “O Salutaris.” 1 feel there is a crying need to make our 
church worship a really living thing, not just something that we attend 
and look on, but a personal service of God in which we all have a vital 
part. And teaching our very young some of the simple elements of our 
Church’s mother tongue will help much to attain that result. A short 
lesson each day is enough. And they love it. My class reminds me if I 
forget. 

(Mr.) B. G. BRown 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONCEPT OF SACRED THEOLOGY. By Rev. Joseph Clifford 
Fenton. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1941. Pp. XIV-264. Cloth, 
$3.00. 


Dr. Fenton makes it the dominant concern of his book to illustrate 
and demonstrate the fact that “theological truth expresses the very 
meaning which can be proved to belong to the body of revealed doctrine 
rather than merely a teaching connected with the divine message.” This 
fact he considers of vital importance and wants to impress upon “the 
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American students of our day.” He admittedly emphasizes this point on 
the basis of a recent controvery between two eminent theologians, Marin- 
Sola and Schultes. In accordance with this thesis the author maintains 
that theology must be defined not so much in terms of its source as 
rather in terms of its function. Its function is “to set forth clearly and 
unequivocally the contents of Christian revelation.” Theology is there- 
fore “that discipline which is essentially orientated to the clear and 
correct teaching of God’s message to men.” Only in this way can it be 
adequately explained “how certain theses which had once been accepted 
as theological conclusions could later be defined by the Church as 
expressing the content of divine revelation.” Thereupon the author con- 
siders in order all the various topics ordinarily treated in an introduction 
to theology. The last four chapters are devoted to a survey of the histori- 
cal development of theology. He concludes with a rather enthusiastic 
chapter on theology in America: “In spite of its youth, the Catholic 
Church in the United States is rich in theological tradition.” 

Though certain portions of the book are excellent and attest consid- 
erable research in original sources, the book is in general characterized by 
a somewhat loose style. In the opinion of the reviewer it would greatly 
gain in value if sections of it were drastically curtailed, as for example 
the lengthy summary of contents given of the Summa Theologica (ch. 
2) and the detailed diagnosis of the various branches of theology (ch. 
10). In spite of its shortcomings, however, the book deserves recom- 
mendation and its author encouragement. He shows that he has the 
making of a theologian. 


A. B. K. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By Theodore Maynard. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 1941. Pp. xvi-694. Cloth, $3.50. 
Theodore Maynard is primarily a literary man; any book by him is 

an event. He has achieved his greatest distinction in historical biogra- 

phy. This popular history of American Catholicism cannot fail to be 
interesting reading for anyone interested in American history. It points 
out clearly and attractively the role played by Catholics, and by Cathol- 
icism, in the colonizing, founding, and developing of America. Mr. 

Maynard is an accurate writer. He is also sharp in drawing conclusions, 

vigorous in asserting opinions. His best chapters deal with the efforts 

of the early missionaries, especially the Jesuits; the rise of Nativism and 

Know-Nothingism, and the major persecutions; the Civil War; the 

Age of Gibbons; and his final chapter on The Corporate Vision. 
Perhaps it is this last chapter which will be of most interest to mod- 

ern Catholics. In it, Maynard evaluates the principal movements in the 

Church today—and he pays special attention to social efforts through 

the major encyclicals, to such activities as cooperatives, the Catholic 

Worker, and the liturgical movement, which he consider to be the most 
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basic activity supplying the vital, integrating force of any concerted 
Catholic action anywhere, “the most significant aspect of that spiritual 
awakening in America, . . . the most remarkable of all the Catholic 
developments of our time.” He has a strong hope for the future of the 
Church in our country; indeed, he thinks that the time is ripe for a 
concerted Catholic effort to convert our fellow Americans. But his 
enthusiasm is always properly tempered by a judicious discussion of the 
defects and lacks so familiar to thinking Catholic observers of American 
Catholic life. It is especially important to note this: Maynard is a 
Catholic historian, writing of Catholicism; but he is also a strong critical 
mind, who will not tolerate half-hearted or faulty action. 
+. &. ¢. 


PARISH APOSTLES FOR CONVERTS. By Dom Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. 
Abbey Student Press, Atchison, Kansas. 1941. Pp. ix-117. Paper, 30 cents. 
The enthusiastic episcopal introduction to this book claims its suitabil- 

ity for a more extensive use than the author has obviously intended. Like 

all manuals of its kind it is not sufficiently thorough for private use. 

Several of its topics presume too much on the part of the lay reader and 

most of the others require further development and explanation. But it is 

as a discussion club outline that the author presents the book and, as 
such, it is an excellent manual for the average club. The topics presented 
for discussion, being those most commonly proposed by non-Catholics, 
are well chosen. The discussions on “The Attitude Toward the Non- 

Catholic,” ‘“*The Catholic Church Is so Backward,” and “The Catholic 

Church Is so Intolerant,” are worthwhile preparations of the Catholic 

reader for the lay apostolate. Those concerning “The Sacrifice of the 

Mass,” “Sin and Its Consequences,” and “God Exists,” are not presented 

as satisfactorily as are the others. Most noteworthy are the discussions on 

the sacraments of baptism, penance, and matrimony and that on the 

Biessed Virgin. 


The individual discussion topics are divided into four parts, the first 
giving the explanation of the subject, the second the place the subject 
has in the life of the Catholic, the third its meaning for non-Catholics, and 
the fourth suggestions for helping the non-Catholic understand and 
appreciate the doctrine concerned. These separate parts are followed by 
“Discussion Aids” which consist of questions and suggestions for further 
discussion. Each of the sixteen discussion topics is concluded with a prac- 
tical resolution which is an application of the topic to the life of the 
Catholic and which should help the reader attain some degree of spiritual 
progress. Pastors and study club leaders would do well to examine this 
manual, for possible adoption. 


R. G. D. 
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Just published —. 
SUNDAY COMPLINE 


("WATCH WITH CHRIST") 


The official Night Prayer of the Church. For congre- 
gational use. Arranged for singing both in Latin and 
English. Modern notation. Latin and English texts on 
opposite pages. Includes Marian anthems for all seasons 


and Benediction hymns. 


Ideal Sunday Evening Service for Lent 


When ordering SUNDAY CoMPLINE, be sure to use correct name, 
in order to distinguish it from Into THy Hanps (Compline for 
Sunday and every day of the week). Organ accompaniment for 


SuNpay ComPLINE is found in Bragers’ Chant Motet Book. 


32 pages; durable, two-color cover; large print. 


SINGLE COPIES §° 


Quantity discounts: 12 to 300 copies, 20%; 


300 or more copies, 25%. — Postage extra. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ARE THE BEST SIGN OF A PAPER’S VITALITY. 


The Correspondence Page of The Catholic Herald 


is famous. 


In a single recent issue our correspondents included the following: 
Richard O’Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. Stokes, M.P.; the Duke of Bedford; 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D., Lecturer in Durham University; Dr. 
Halliday Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer in London University. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 


(Payable by International Money Order) 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


67 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND 











FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 


by THERESE MUELLER 


The authoress stresses the urgent need of bringing Christ 
back into the home and into the family. She indicates 
practical methods of returning to venerable Catholic 
customs and practices, so that the life of the family may 
again conform to the life of the Church. A compendium 
of the liturgy in the home. 


Ten Cents a Copy. 


Usual discounts in lots. 
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A Useful and Thoughtful 
Gift for Any Occasion — 


St. Andrew Daily Missal 


By Dom Gaspar Leresvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and English Text 


FOR THE LAITY AND RELIGIOUS 
Write for Prices - Booklet 1942 B. 


How To Use Daily Missal in 1942 


A very practical Booklet, 85 pages, size 334x644 inches, 
strong black cover. 


Contains all the necessary details which 
users of the Missal will went to know 
in order to follow the Mass for each day 
of the year. 





RETAIL, EACH, THIRTY CENTS 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES—CHURCH GOODS—BOOKS 


413 SIBLEY ST. SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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